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depressing file of scrawny 
children with wizened faces, 
garbed as little _ priests, 
march by. I admired the 
setting sun which brought 
out the vivid coloring of 
some ancient and craggy 
houses which seemed to be 
suspended, as it were, over 
the river. All was very fa- 
miliar to me, though this 
was one of the few provin- 
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much feeling, was no longer 
mine. Before I had admired 
her or cursed her, but she 
was mine. Now, no longer, 
not completely. All was as in a dream. This was an 
alien Spain who had gone her own way, her own sad 
way, without us, without me. 

Later in Barcelona I saw people strolling about the 
Ramblas and I gazed at them with wondering eyes. I 
remembered bombs whistling through the air, faces and 
clothes of those times, the anxieties of those moments. 
Now Barcelona seemed normal. Much water had flowed 
over the dam while I had been away. 

Of course in comparing the Spain of today in its se- 
pulchral peace with our Spain, at war, the contrast 
must always be shocking. That was why I was so 
shocked on my arrival. But weeks later also. In Madrid, 
in Cuatro Caminos and other poor sections I looked in 
vain for those swaggering chulillos who seemed to have 
been transfixed by the illusion of something greater than 
themselves and who died like flies in the Sierra. I looked 
for those workmen of Madrid who had . . . Memories 
obsessed me, but even without them, merely by look- 
ing and listening, I realized that that crushed quality 
which I had sensed was reality, not imagination. 

I had to remind myself repeatedly that these people 
had had to endure things from which we have been 
spared. The survivors of our side no longer believe in 
anything. Some have had to become turncoats, and 
what is even sadder, and human, they have come to 
convince themselves that they have done so out of 
choice. Others have had to go into hiding. Many, very 
many more than is generally realized, have suffered long 
years of imprisonment, hardships and tortures of every 
sort. Some accuse others of not being blameless, of 
having collaborated. But they had to live. Then there 
are the things that we, on the outside, can never under- 
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stand, and they often complain of just this. For example, 
persecuted, humiliated, in the depths of despair, a “red” 
came across a helping hand one day. He clung to it. 
But then it turned out that though generous this was 
the hand of a prominent Falangist, or a member of Opus 
Dei. Today this persecuted man retains his loyalty to 
his benefactor, and for this he is criticized by the others. 
There are thousands of such cases of conflicting loyal- 
ties. All point to the same moral: that the worst thing 
about a tyranny is that it debases people. Or, as a friend 
in Spain more vividly put it, one can not live in filth 
without becoming soiled oneself. 

Then there are the others, those who are ashamed 
of so much crime and abuse, so much ignominy; and 
yet others, today relenting, dissatisfied and afraid of re- 
venge. Because of this latter factor many coincide in 
the desire to forget. With them of course are the neu- 
trals. Above all there are the young people for whom 
the war is but a lamentable history, which has nothing 
to do with them. The opposition of the youth to the 
regime, an opposition which, I believe, is almost always 
passive, has arisen in a spontaneous way. The same 
causes produce the same, or similar, results. But what is 
most characteristic of the youth is the atony, the ab- 
sence of vitality; this is very similar, of course, to that 
observed among the young people of many other coun- 
tries, but in Spain there are special factors leading to 
this atony, such as the Civil War, and uselessness of 
the Civil War; also the repressions and constant pro- 
paganda. No one believes what the daily press repeats, 
in startling contrast to the prevailing trend of public 
opinion, about the grandeurs of the Movimiento; yet 
on the other hand what the press has to say about the 
Republic has come to be believed, at least in part, by 
many. Nowhere, not even in secret, does one hear it 
well spoken of; nothing good is attributed to it. This 
will seem unjust even to those willing to admit that 
mistakes were made, and it certainly seems unjust to 
me, although I never belonged to any political party 
except for a few months when I was in my twenties and 
joined Juventud Radical Socialista. But, whether just 
or not, this is the way things are. According to Ridrue- 
jo and others, what comes later will be “towards the 
left”. It seems obvious to me that if the danger of Civil 
War could be avoided, very many of us would gladly 
accept the Constitution of the Republic, or one very 
similar to it. This in spite of the fact that the Republic 
of the years 1931 to 1936, its men and their parties 
seem to be generally discredited. 

It could be said that many are republicans without 
realizing it, as, in a vague sort of way, they want the 
same things for Spain that we republicans wanted. 
Certainly there seem to be very few convinced monar- 
chists. There are the people who adhere to the regime 
out of fear or convenience; most of them are quite 
prepared to change their colors whenever the occasion 
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should arise. Many others are indifferent, and a very 
great many are opposed, to greater or lesser degree, to 
the regime. But this opposition, which is almost gen- 
eral among the intellectuals—intellectuals in the broad- 
est sense of the word—is incoherent, disunited and lack- 
ing in goals and clearcut objectives. The great task of 
the few consists in trying to unite everyone behind the 
same, minimal objective: Franco’s downfall. 

This might seem easy, but it is not, as to obtain the 
collaboration of those who could overthrow the regime 
guarantees of peace and stability for a certain period 
must be given. Apparently some purists and headstrong 
ones do not choose to give such guarantees. That at 
least is what a person who is most informed on this sub- 
ject, one who has done the most to forward such a 
union, has told me. What is beyond a doubt is that the 
first thing that is needed is for the present regime to 
collapse so that Spain can shake off the apathy and 
fears in which she lies enshrouded, this trance in which 
she is held spellbound, so that opinions may begin to be 
heard. The rest will come on its own. And let us hope 
that this time, more forewarned, we will do everything 
in such a way that hopes will not come to an end, as 
usual, in a rebirth of Carlism and the triumph of reac- 
tion. But the first requirement, say those in Spain who 
are more familiar with the situation than is anyone else, 
is that the lethargy and impotence of today be shaken 
off. 

“The first thing that is needed in Spain today,” said 
a well-known poet whom in other times we would have 
labelled as a “rightist”, and who might seem to be of 
the regime as he is on its payroll, but who really isn’t, 
“is for one and one to equal two among us.” It is quite 
true that today in Spain one and one do not equal two, 
as each individual who is opposed to the regime rants 
on, in his own more or less dissimulated way, without 
this verbal opposition amounting to anything at all. 

As to the need for all: refugees, military men, bank- 
ers, clerics, socialists, monarchists, discon- 
tented Falangists and the rest, to unite 
for the primordial objective of which we 
have spoken, this is something of which 
to me, after my stay in Spain, there can 
not be the slightest doubt. Spain remains 
crushed; even her will is crushed, for all 
the talk of unrest and resurgences. The 
first thing that must be done is to re- 
move the boulder which is crushing her. 


A NEUTRAL VETERINARIAN 

Before entering more specifically into the 
attitudes and opinions that I found to be 
current among the intellectuals, the class 
that I most frequented, I am going to 
say something about a conversation which 
I had with a young Andalusian veterinar- 
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ian, as he seemed to me a typical Spaniard among the 
young people of the multitude. 

I met him on a highway in the province of Cordoba. 
His motorcycle had broken down and I gave him a 
long lift in my car. I asked him about the economic 
situation in his town, as I had heard that, as always, it 
was very bad in this region. He replied that it was ter- 
rible. There was not enough work to go around, and 
when there was, not even the minimum wage provided 
by law was paid. In this connection he told me of many 
episodes demonstrating the petty and vindictive atti- 
tude of the landowners, who knew that they could get 
away with anything. A few were very rich, he said, 
while others had nothing. The people were hungry; 
there was talk of nothing else in the villages. 

Later I inquired about his political opinions (I had 
not introduced myself as a refugee but as an indiano, 
or Spaniard who has lived abroad for long, who wanted 
to catch up on things at home. He, on the other hand, 
seemingly not at all suspicious and by nature cordial 
and communicative, also grateful for the free ride, was 
anxious to inform me as best he could). I asked him 
what the young people in his town were thinking and 
he assured me that, like he himself, they were not con- 
cerned with politics, but with sports and “things like 
that.” He was a nephew of a priest and belonged to a 
religious society, but he was not a member of the Fa- 
lange or “anything like that” because of his desire not 
to get mixed up in politics. 

With respect to the Civil War he vaguely remembered 
the killings on one side and the other. It was a madness 
which had entered into everyone. His own father had 
been killed by a stray bullet when he left his house in 
search of food, the town then being in conflict between 
the people of the Casa del Pueblo [local labor head- 
quarters] entrenched in some buildings, and the Moor- 
ish troops under the command of “the government”. 

Getting back to the present situation in his town he 
assured me that the orders issued by the 
government relating to minimum wages, 
etc., were all very well on paper, but that 
no one paid any attention to them. It 
was different in Madrid; that was why 
so many people from these towns were 
moving there every day in search of work. 
I asked him if there still were some in 
the villages who had Republican ideas 
and he said yes, among those of before, 
the oldest ones, but “they are very disil- 
lusioned.” 


SOCIALIZING WITH FALANGISTS 

For me, and surely for any refugee re- 
turning to Spain for the first time since 
the war, one of the most surprising things 
was to see how the old political groupings 
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had completely lost their former character. Falangists, 
communist sympathizers, liberals, monarchists, budding 
Christian democrats, all seem the same; they talk in the 
same way, they meet together, laugh over the same 
jokes and in general treat each other as friends. For 
me a Falangist, no matter how dissident, had always 
been a “fascist”, someone towards whom I would au- 
tomatically be on guard, no matter how pleasant he 
may have seemed. This attitud: seemed incomprehens- 
ible and comical to all, later when I told of my mis- 
givings. In any case I had to get used to seeing them 
in the most unlikely places. 

Seated at my side in the home of a distinguished pro- 
fessor and scholar, a friend of mine, was another pro- 
fessor, from a provincial university, whom I gathered 
from his conversation to be a Falangist. Nor did he ap- 
pear to be one of the repentant ones, as he did not 
smile or agree when, in order to shock him, I delivered 
some broadside or other about the need to put an end 
to the putrefaction. Yet he remained most cordial, or 
at least better mannered than I; and, possibly to ingra- 
tiate himself with me, he spoke of a friend of mine 
who had had a very hard time and had had to escape 
to Argentina. He described this person as a great friend 
of his, pointedly insinuating that he had protected him 
and helped him to collaborate in Falangist newspapers 
while knowing full well what the other’s real position 
was. Above all my neighbor pretended to be a decent 
person. Whether he was or not, I do not know. But 
this leads to something which is frequently said in 
Spain today: “What matters are persons, not ideas.” 
Everyone boasts, and this with reason, of being toler- 
ant. In this sense Spain today seems a country of liberals, 
of true liberals. 

There were many such encounters. Hardly had I ar- 
rived in Barcelona when I received an invitation from 
a critic who, it turned out, had known me in the days 
when I was one of the editors of the review Hora de 
Espana, when the critic was still very young. This man 
had been a commissioned officer, no less, in the war, 
but through a series of fortuitous circumstances had 
been able to come through unharmed. Some writers 
gathered at his house, among them a famous Catalan 
poet who had come back from exile and who spoke to 
me of the last days of Antonio Machado. Many of the 
latest jokes were told that afternoon. There I met a 
man who was still young, intelligent and amiable. Later 
I found out that he was a well known novelist who had 
written a novel about the war seen from the other 
side, where he had served as a Falangist combattant. 

Later in Madrid I frequented a tertulia (cafe gather- 
ing) presided over by a bibliophile whom I knew per- 
fectly from the war, who had been dismissed from his 
posts. He spoke of the regime in a thundering voice, 
right there in the cafe, just as anyone might have 
spoken in August, 1936. Seated at his side every day 
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was another gentleman, an older writer, who made no 
secret of his ultraconservative views, though he did in- 
sist that he himself was tolerant (he was sincerely toler- 
ant and a good person). He was proud of being a 
friend and admirer of Rafael Alberti and other poets 
as little conservative as he. At times Cela attended this 
gathering, and every day there was a very agreable 
priest, a great friend of the Republican bibliophile, 
along with a certain Andalusian Marqués who, I was 
told, had written a book about his prowess killing 
“reds” during the war. Also present were distinguished 
Spanish university professors, a Dutch priest and several 
American professors on sabbatical leaves. All laughed 
in chorus over the political jokes of the day, to say noth- 
ing of some old chestnuts which I had often heard be- 
fore. My friend the Republican bibliophile also re- 
marked to me that what mattered were persons, that 
one should be a decent person. However he spoke ill of 
a group of rightist intellectuals, today liberals, all ex- 
cellent persons, tolerant and friendly to the refugees, as 
I will say later when I speak about the so-called “Catho- 
lic intellectuals”. On the other hand in another literary 
tertulia an old Republican writer whose father was shot 
by the fascists in the war, who suffered many years im- 
prisonment and was one of the few violently embittered 
republicans whom I came across, spoke in a strongly 
critical way of the bibliophile’s tertulia with his “priests 
and counts.” 

More moderate was a former school-teacher, a highly 
cultivated man who told me horrifying details of his 
sufferings in various prisons (a man incapable of kill- 
ing a fly, whom the war had taken by surprise while 
vacationing on the wrong side). Today he is very ac- 
tively engaged in various business activities and for the 
first time in his life has achieved, if not wealth, at least 
a certain degree of economic well-being. One day, after 
having recalled his misfortunes with bitterness mixed 
with irony, this man said to me that he had always been 
anti-communist, but that now “communism doesn’t 
alarm me at all,” though he should lose everything. He 
said this in a quiet, unaggressive way. When days later 
I went to see him in a cafe where he met with a group 
of persons from his native province, he gestured to me 
to be still. Later he explained that men of very diverse 
ideas were in this group, and that they never talked 
politics. Seated alongside him day after day were two 
men who had shared some prisons with him, but “they 
never speak of it.” It was then that I realized that the 
freedom of speech so vaunted by the well-known intel- 
lectuals is not at all common among other groups. 

Also most discrete at first was a timid young man 
whom I met in the home of the poet Vicente Aleixan- 
dre. We left together. I wanted to talk to him, as being 
a young provincial poet recently arrived in Madrid his 
opinions interested me. He expressed himself confusedly 
and ambiguously, though always revealing discontent 
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and dissatisfaction with the present situation. When I 
had won his confidence and asked him to tell me in a 
few words what his political aspirations were, he said, 
without hesitation: “Liberty!” The word seemed to pour 
forth from his very soul. Nevertheless I was not very 
surprised later when he told me that the little literary 
review which he and others edited was subsidized by 
some subsidiary group or other of the Falange, to which 
he belonged, and this without any scruples whatsoever. 
He confessed that this was only because the Falange 
paid for the review. A Falangist more timid, less “fas- 
cist,” more sincere and ingenuous, more alien to the 
regime in the depths of his being, though brought up, 
educated and sustained by it, I have yet to see. But he 
assured me that there were many more like himself. 
Many more prominent Falangists, by now more or 
less cut off from the organization, reiterated to me 
what has been said many times elsewhere: that Falang- 
ism is dead. I would remind them of the Falangist 
newspapers that are published every day, but they would 
assure me that only some bureaucrats who believe in 
nothing work on these. Another told me that these bu- 
reaucratic and governmental Falangists are former Re- 
publicans, but to me this theory smacked of the rancor 
of a disillusioned “old shirt” [old guard Falangist]. How- 
ever there may be something to it. Some, the most 
courageous and honest ones like Ridruejo, have com- 
pletely severed the ties that bound them to the Falange 
and are convinced democrats today. But there are not 
a few whose present position is ambiguous. Take the 
case of the editor of a literary review: a young, ambi- 
tious and intelligent man. In his review there is much 
talk of neo-Catholicism, of a new order of Christianity, 
and much of what is cabalistically written in it would 
seem to prepare for the change which, it implies, must 
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come, is near at hand and, in any event, is necessary. 
Certainly in private conversation this young man is 
most explicit; and, in talking with me, at least, much 
more “radical”—let us say “radical” for want of a 
better word—than in his writings. The indispensable 
brotherhood with the refugees is taken for granted; to 
this he alludes at times in his magazine. His opposition 
to the regime is so self-evident that it was not even men- 
tioned. Yet, when I spoke to him of the possibility of 
a democratic Spain arising one day, he seemed skeptical, 
confused in this respect, as though he had other vague 
ideas which he was keeping to himself. This led me 
to suspect that au fond he might perhaps be a commu- 
nist, though the Catholicism which he displays (in the 
magazine, not in conversation with me) might seem to 
contradict this. He left me confused about his ideology, 
but I could not doubt his anti-Francoism, not for a 
moment. 

Later I found out that only a few days after our talk 
this radical, neo-Catholic, liberal editor had marched, 
perfectly straight-faced, with a group of fascists, blue- 
shirts and all, in a parade of Falangist reserve forces 
before the Generalissimo. Since then I have heard 
others speak of this editor as a person who is ambigu- 
ous and suspect. Yet there is his magazine, open to all 
the winds, insofar as this is possible. It even was sup- 
pressed for a while. It is true that an old friend of 
mine worked on this magazine, one who had been a 
fervent republican in his day and who now had the 
honesty to tell me that he had radically changed his 
opinions. But he told me this in an apologetic way, as 
though asking to be excused. I believe that he really 
had changed. He was one of the very few declared par- 
tisans of the regime whom I encountered. 

(To be continued) 











THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF FRANCO SPAIN (II) 


Vicente Girbau 


In his speech of December 14th Martin Artajo had 
begun by offering “forgiveness” and gone on to spread 
himself in fervent protestations of friendship for the 
American people, and to speak of Spanish-American 
solidarity and the Spanish-Arab Bloc. This was the next 
stage in Franco’s foreign policy—that “bridge between 
the two Worlds’, which he had started to build some 
time earlier: Spain was to be “the Axis of the Western 
world and the only possible bridge connecting it with 
the East.” It was a policy which aimed at collecting 
votes in the United Nations, and also gratified Franco’s 
vanity by making him think he had an important part 
to play, and could put pressure on the United States. 
This was explicitly stated by Artajo in an article pub- 
lished in Ya on January 10th, 1952: “Spain has no de- 
sire to join the United Nations nor the E.D.C.,” he said, 
“because she does not subscribe to the notion of de- 
mocracy as conceived by other European nations nor 
is she in agreement with the purely defensive aims of 
the Western Alliance: Spain has little regard for the 
decadent countries of Western Europe, and would pre- 
fer an alliance with Portugal or the United States: the 
existence of the Spanish-American Community and the 
Spanish-Arab Bloc make this alliance indispensable to 
the United States also, for “Spain is the only possible 
bridge between East and West.” 

Franco had attached himself to the train of the win- 
ning side, even if he was only travelling in the last 
coach, and he would now have liked to be admitted 
to N.A.T.O. Since this was out of the question he con- 
sidered the possibility of a Mediterranean Pact, a solu- 
tion which he may even have preferred. At the time of 
Martin Artajo’s visit to the Near East in the Spring of 
1952, he suggested such a Pact between Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey and the Arab League, linked with 
N.A.T.O. Of course these lucubrations revealed his pro- 
found ignorance of the situation; at the very moment 
when he was broaching the subject of the Pact, the ten- 
sion between Egypt and England over the Suez Canal 
and the Nile Valley had reached its height with the 
fighting at Ismailia and the riots in Cairo. With or 
without the Pact, Franco believed that a peripheral stra- 
tegy, such as that with which the Spanish press had 





This is the second of a series of three articles by VI- 
CENTE GIRBAU, the Spanish diplomat who went 
into exile in France last year to escape police persecu- 
tion. He is one of the foremost leaders of the democratic 
Opposition. 
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been threatening France, would suit Spain’s book bet- 
ter. However, he knew how to cut his coat according 
to his cloth: on February 13th 1951 he had spoken on 
American television of the necessity of coming to terms 
with the United States. The morale of the French army 
was low, he said, but the Spanish people were deter- 
mined that if the Russians were ever te occupy the 
Peninsula it would cost them 28 million dead (no less 
than one for every Spaniard, including women, chil- 
dren and old men). Finally he said that he would pre- 
fer a bilateral agreement. 


At that time the United States were still not recon- 
ciled to the admission of Franco Spain to full member- 
ship of the Western Alliance. At a meeting of American 
Ambassadors to Europe in Paris, in November 1951, 
various conditions for Franco’s admission were sug- 
gested, such as an amnesty, liberalisation etc. In June 
1952 the future president, Eisenhower, declared that he 
was opposed to Spain’s being admitted to N.A.T.O. 
The Americans may have given some thought to the 
Mediterranean Pact, and found it preferable to the 
Baghdad Pact, or to the Iberian Pact Artajo had spoken 
of in his article in Ya. When Salazar made his habitual 
remark that the strategic frontier of Portugal was the 
Pyrenees, during the Atlantic Conference at Lisbon in 
February 1952, he was backed up by the United States; 
and a few days earlier the Journal de Genéve had writ- 
ten of the possibility of an Iberian command with its 
headquarters at Cadiz, where the United States even- 
tually had their base. An article in the New York Times 
of July 29th, 1952, probably gives an exact picture of 
the different aims of Spain and the United States: 
“Spain is anxious for a defensive alliance,” it said, “with 
both military and economic aid, and freedom in the 
disposal of it. The United States, on the other hand, 
does not want any sort of alliance, but merely a limited 
agreement as to the use of the bases.” 


As for France and England, they were both at this 
time resolutely opposed to any agreement with Spain. 
On July 2nd, 1951, when Dean Acheson announced that 
negotiations had begun, a Foreign Office spokesman de- 
clared that the British Government was opposed to 
Spain’s being admitted to N.A.T.O. or to her making 
any bilateral agreement with any of its members. The 
victory of the Conservatives in the Election aroused 
great hopes in Spain; the press referred to Franco’s 
famous letter to Churchill and suggested a meeting be- 
tween them. But this optimism was short-lived; on Feb- 
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late news 





_ MINISTERS MEET TO 
HEAR CASTIELLA REPORT 


MADRID, Ibérica: —On Septem- 
ber 11 a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers was held at, Pazo de Mei- 
ras, the Caudillo’s summer residence 
in his native Galicia, to hear Gas- 
tiella: report on his talks with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; Secretary ‘of State 
Herter, British Foreign Minister, Sel- 
wyn Lloyd, President de: Gaulle and 
other European statesmen; 

We have somewhat. belatedly. re- 
ceived confidential information con- 
cerning the tenor of Sr. Castiella’s 
report. 

Evidently he was quite. satisfied 
over his talks with President Eisen- 
hower and. Secretary of State Her- 
ter. Sr. Castiella expressed his per- 
sonal belief to General Franco and 
his cabinet that the: .differences be- 
tween East and West would continue 
to be sufficiently profound for Spain 
to be able to go on profiting by her 
international position. in the cold 
war. 

In his talks with Eisenhower and 
Herter the Spanish Minister also 
emphasized the role that Spain 
could play in combatting eventual 
communist infiltration in North 
Africa. 

Evidently his talk with British 
Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd was 
less rewarding (in spite of the pho- 
to appearing in the press of Cas- 
tiella with MacMillan). The British 
are very much.on guard with respect 
to Spain, and. regard her increasing 
rapprochement with France. with 
misgivings.’ However there is: hope 
that a Conservative victory in Eng- 
land will bring improved relations 
between the two governments. 


The de Gaulle Interview 

Evidently Castiella’s meeting with de 
Gaulle was more encouraging, al- 
though the conversation was of a 
superficial: nature and questions ‘of 


international policy hardly ‘touched — 


upon: However more concrete prob- 
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lems were’ tackled: ina lunch with 
Couve de ‘Mourville, French’ Minis- 
ter of Foreign’ Relations: These 
problems) included «Spain’s aspira- 
tions) toward more’ | advantageous 
commercial agreements with ‘Moroc- 
co, Tunis: and other North African 
countries, .at: the expense of French 
trade, of course. On_the. other, hand 
the Spanish representative made in- 
sistent. demands for a complete ter- 
mination of the political activities of 
Spanish exiles, in France. 





DIFFICULTIES OF ECO- 
NOMIC@"STABILIZATION’” 

NT AIA LADLALAL 
BARCELONA, Ibérica: —’ Every 
day the economic situation becomes 
more complicated. Confidence is. far 
from restored. In’ Barcelona .many 
of the firms that-had, served notice 
in. court of their decision. to declare 
a suspension of payments [Note:, See 
Ibérica, July-August, for list of such 
firms] have been summoned. to, the 
Civil. Governor who advised them 
to think carefully before making 
such a move. On the other hand 
the municipal. judges have been 
obliged to request a report on these 
companies from the Ministerio Fis- 
cal [Attorney General] so as to de- 
termine whether these are’ genuine 
suspensions of payments or merely 
expedients for solving difficult. fi- 
nancial situations and avoiding the 
meeting of payments. Nevertheless 
the general impression. is that the 
bankruptcies and suspensions of | pay- 
ments will multiply from October 
on. 





ELIMINATION OF _ 
SMALL FIRMS => 5 


MADRID, Ibérica: —There i is con- 


stant talk lately of a plan. for -the - 


merging ‘of all companies employing 
fewer than 500 men. ‘Such’a move 


would signify an attack on the ‘pri. 
vate property of thousands of small’ 
.business-men..and would affect al- 


most four million workers. Evidently 
this program is the brainchild of Sr. 
Solis, Minister of Labor and Secre- 


tary-General of the Falange, but, it 


does not seem likely that it will, ever 


be implemented. Instead the. small ; 


companies will founder; “one after: 
another. 


MORE COURT’ MARTIALS * | 


MADRID, Thérica:—On Sept. 25 
a court martial, was held here‘ of 6 
men, arrested in June on charges of 
having participated in ‘plans for the 
“Day of Pacific Protest” scheduled 
for June 18. 


The principal defendent, w was the 
communist leader Simén_ Sanchez 
Montero, 40, for whom, the Prosecu- 
tor demanded a 30. year, sentence. 
Sanchez., Montero’s, arrest caused 
great excitement in , extreme left 
wing opposition. circles, especially. 
when. rumors that, he and _his,-co- 
defendents had.been subjected to 
maltreatment were confirmed, 


Although no advance notice’ of the 
trial was made, as the. press ‘never 


. mentions such maters, ‘a large crowd 


had gathered in the streets adjacent 
to the court and filled the hall when’ 
the doors were opened. 


_ This ‘trial was the occasion of an 
unprecedented move: the publica- 
tion of a notice by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, which was distriby- 
ted among all the foreign press cor- 
respondents. This notice appeared to 
be an answer to a statement made 
by Montero after three days of Vio- 
lent “interrogation”, which had been 
profusely distributed by the Com- 
munist party. Simén S4nchez Mon- 
tero received a sentence of 20 years 
and a day; Luis Lucio ‘Lobato, 12 
years and a day. One of the defend- 
ents was absolved, the others sen 
tenced to from 2 to 6 years im- 
prisonment. 


| Another Court Martial 


On September, 29 Luis Alberto, So- 


lana) Madariaga, 23, a law: student 


in: the University of Madrid, was 
sentenced by a military tribunal to 


3 years’ imprisonment for the crime 
Of “rebellion.” 


Sr. Solana Madariaga, a nephew 
of Salvador de Madariaga and son 
of the editor ofthe: Madrid finan- 
cial weekly Espana Econdmica, was 
accused of being one of the founders’ 


“of the ASU (Agrupacién Socialista 
Universitaria). and of having played 


an. active. role in the preparation, 
in’ student circles, of» the general 


- ‘strike to have been held'on June’ 18. 
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OF SPANISH CLERGY", 


MADRID, Oct. 4, :Ibérica:-—A doc- 
ument ‘signed by a: group’ calling: it- 
self “Union' of the Spanish Clergy” 
has been in circulation for two weeks 
now. This document points, to; fla- 
grant differences between Pontifical 
texts and rulings of. the Franco re- 
gime. Special’ mention is made of 
the fact that the Pontificate con- 
demns “overt or disguised ‘oppres- 
sion of the cultural and linguistic 
peculiarities of the national minori- 
ties [i.e regional differences}? « 
The document recalls’ positions 
taken by H.H. Pope Pius XII 
against Nazism, and the condemna- 
tion of dictatorship by many pre- 
lates :in Spanish-America: It..com- 
ments that “It is not: possible to let 
the: Spanish» people continue in the’ 
belief that the Church in this coun- 
try sides with a regime which has 
despoiled them of the social and, po- 
litical. rights that are consubstancial 


to the,Christian World of the West.” 


The document goes on to criticize 
“The super-Inquisition of a State 
which, while calling itself, Catholic, 
controls and mutilates ecclesiastical 
education and subjects the word of 
the Pope, the Cardinal Primate and 
any other ecclesiastical, authority to 
official censorship,” 3 

In closing the, document states 
that “The abyss created between the 
official criteria of the Church and 
the natonal conscience has resulted 
in the departure of the faithful from 
the spiritual influence of the clergy.” 

. That is why this document 
severely criticizes “the persistent lack 


STATEMENT BY “UNION® ©) 


of opportune ‘teaching of the Church 
about the most acute problems and 
THE OPEN DOCTRINAL COM- 
MITMENT ‘OF THE CHURCH 
TO THE PRESENT POLITICAL 
REGIME”. 

~The Union of the Spanish Clergy 
arises against “an uncurbed regalism 
similar to that of the 18th century” 
and finds that “public opinion con- 
siders that the Hierarchy is more at- 
tentive to the political orientations 
of the Caesar than to those of the 
sovereign Pontiff. x 





DUTCH: LEADER 2 OPPOSES 
SPAIN IN NATO 


GENEVA; Sept: 30, Tbérica: 7“ 
Journal de Geneve published the fol- 
lowing Reuters dispatch from The 
Hague in’ today’s edition: 

~ “On ‘Tuesday various criticisms of 
Spain’s eventual admission to NA- 
TO were expressed in debate in the 
Netherlands’ Parliament. 


“The head of the Labor Party, 
Mr. Bur, er, expressed satisfaction 
because President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev had studied the 
possibility of an improvement in in- 
ternational relations. However, Mr. 
Burger pointed ut, , international 
tension will continue for some time. 
For that reason the military forces 
of the free world should not be af- 
fected. However Spain’s admission 
to NATO would result in a new 
weakening of NATO. 


“Mr. Burger emphasized that it 
would be a fatal blow to NATO for 
it to have to defend abies with 
fascist allies.” 
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THE ROMANCE WITH 
FRANCE FLOURISHES 


MADRID, Ibética:—The romance 
with France is flourishing. During 
his visit here in Madrid M Chaban- 
Delmas, President of the French As- 
semblée, was, feted. by top-ranking 
Falangists.. He . was, taken.to bull- 
fights, football matches’~and, of 
course, the Valley. of the Fallen. 

Marshall Juin has had a meeting 
in Barcelona with General Martin 
Alonso, and M. Pinay, French Min- 
ister of Finance, is expected soon, 
apparently to teach the Spaniards 
how to bring about economic “sta- 
bilization.” M. Pinay, an old friend 
of the! Francoists, will be received 
with great fanfare. 


Among those working on the es- 
tablishment of military relations be- 
tween France and Spain are General 
Diaz de Villegas, specialist in Afri- 
can affairs. This gentleman, whose 
life was saved during the Civil War 
thanks to a directive issued by the 
Republican FUE (Federacién Uni- 
versitaria Espaiola) was Chief of 
Staff of the Blue Division during 
World War II. 





"INDICE" TAKEN OVER 
BY "OPUS DEI" 


MADRID, Oct. 4, Ibérica:—The 
magazine Indice [Note: See the 
article “On Returning to Spain”. by 
Antonio Sanchez Barbudo, p. 7] has 
come into the control of Opus Dei, 
which is changing the entire edito- 
rial staff with the exception of the 
present editor, Fernandez Figueroa. 























STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24;'1912, AS AMENDED BY’ THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY. .2;,.1946. (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) S OWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND C RCULATION OF 


Ibérica, published Monthly, except July-August whee bi- ; 


monthly, at New York 1, N.Y. for October 1, 1959. 

1.:The names_and addresses of the publisher, ‘editor, man- 

aging ‘editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Miss Lotise Crane, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y.; Editor: Miss Victoria ‘Kent, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, Ni ¥u; Managing editor: None; ,Businéss 
manager. None. 

2. The-owner is: (If owner, by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder ‘ the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1  per- 
cent or more of total amount ‘of stock. If not: owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual. owners 
must.be, given, If:owned by.a partnership or other unincor- 
porated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
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fndividual member, must be given.) 


Miss Louise Crane, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgages, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3, include, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 


_ tions under. which stockholders and security holders who do 


not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fi de owner. 

Louise Crane, Publisher. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 10th day of Sep- 
tember, 1959, Harry W. Sandler, Notary Public for the State 
of New York. No. 41-3447000. Queens County. Term Expires 
March 30, 1961. 
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EXILE ACTIVITIES IN 
FRANCE CURTAILED 


STOCKHOLM, Sept. 22, Ibérica:—The daily Stock- 
holm’s Tidningen and the weekly Arbetaren have just 
published editorials commenting on alarming reports 
_coming from France about the new attitude taken by 
French authorities with respect to Spanish exile organi- 
zations in the south of France. 

Stockholm’s Tidningen commented that not only is 
it morally condemnable, but also politically mistaken 
to make concessions to a regime which is the embodi- 
ment of violence and oppression. It adds: 

“However it is more serious that in many cases these 
concessions to Franco signify an increase in the diffi- 
culties. of the Spanish democrats living in exile. This 
is what is now taking place in France, where General 
de Gaulle is fulfilling his side of a repulsive deal with 
his Spanish colleague: in exchange for the Spanish 
vote in the United Nations on the Algerian question, 
the activities of the Spanish exiles in France are being 
curtailed. The Spanish UGT in.exile, which has al- 
ways held its annual Congresses, in Toulouse, has been 
obliged to hold its most recent one in Paris. The same 
thing has happened to other democratic Spanish or- 
ganizations. No Socialist or democratic organization of 
exiled Spaniards can hold meetings or conferences south 
of the river Loire. This is what de Gaulle and Franco 
have agreed, and it shows that Franco does not feel 
sure of himself and wants to keep the Spanish exiled 
organizations as far as possible from the frontier. 

In an article signed by the noted Swedish journalist 
Helmut Riidiger, the weekly Arbetaren states, in part: 

“We have received disturbing reports from France, 
where the situation of the Spanish exiles is deteriorat- 
ing in an alarming manner. As has already been re- 
ported, a few weeks ago the UGT were forbidden to 
hold their annual Congress in Toulouse and were 
obliged to hold it in Paris. We have also been informed 
that the CNT groups in France, members of the Inter- 
Continental Secretariate, have met with the same dif- 
ficulty. They were not permitted to convene in Tou- 
louse, where they have their headquarters, so were 
obliged to move their congress North to Vierzon. This 
is all due to new French governmental rulings concern- 


ing Spanish groups, with no regard! to their political 


tendencies. 
FRANCE IN TWO ZONES AGAIN 


“South of a certain ‘line of demarcation,’ more or less 


identical to the course of the river Loire, including the — 


entire Mediierranian coast and a large portion of the 
Atlantic, all meetings and speeches by exiled Spaniards 
are forbidden. Nor could the traditional commemora- 
tion of July 19 be held this year. All of this means that 
activities by exiled Spaniards have been banned in 31 
of the 83 French départements. Now France _is divided 
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the American flag-to be flown-from-U.S.- pra 2 
’ 4 Stallations,.‘but®inwGeneralissimo Franco’s country thi 


__is denied. 


nto 0 SEM MOND HOFFLORAO 
in 1940. The. only difference is that uthern. zone, 
which was free of direct German ‘Seppation seri rt 
first’ phase of the occupation, is now indirectly ‘opti CCl 
pied by Franco. : 

“It is said that the authorities of the Fifth Pr 
Republic are not’ hostile to ‘the Spanish | ‘exiles |v 
played so important a part in France’s iiberation i 
World War IT; but now the French Government gives 
in to the Spanish Chief of State, a‘ fascist ‘dictator who 
spectilated with the victory of the Axis powers . ‘during 
the entire war and secretly worked * ‘for it. ‘Thus ‘the 
French Government betrays its old allies, the Spanish 
exiles, and the General-President who, according to 
Frangois Mauriac, represents the best liberal heritage 
of his country, adore, by his policy of ‘friendliness ‘to 
Franco, openly fascist forces.” 


“OLD GLORY BAN’. 


The following “Speciaf” report, hate by Ralph Forte, 
Madrid, Oct. 7; appeared in ‘the Daily News of Oct; 8: 
Rep. Frank ‘Kowalski’ (D-Conn.), “amazed <and»dis- 
turbed” because the United States flag is not permitted 
to be flown over American bases in Spain; today “wired 
President Eisenhower: ‘to restore this _— mer bape 
lege.” 

‘Kowalski; a ‘West Point graduate and’ former Army 
colonel, said American ‘soldiers and’ officers at! bases“in 
Spain had asked him to call Ike’s attention to orally = 
miliating” situation. 

What's more, Kowalski said in his‘ cable, ‘Asano 
soldiers ‘are’ required to ‘salute: the: apes flag whety 
ever it’s raised or ‘lowered. 

The Congressman said that U.S:-Ambassador John 
Davis" Lodge had folathin that thé (Anite ad. is 
not flown from the four U.S. air bases and one naval 
base in Spain because this oe cause ‘us ‘diffi iculties 
with the Franco government. a ; 

Snorting, Kowalski. said: “I cannot believe that the 
American people who have contributed almost $144 
billion in, military, and economic aid to Spain n should 
have to accept this humiliating decision,” 17 

He said that all countries in Western \Zurope dllow 





? 
' 


Under the air-for-bases agreement signed in “ Septem- 


ber, 1953, Spain retains soyereignty over our bases —_ 
although ‘they were built for joint use. 
Calling the situation “distressing” to the hectad 
armed forces hére, ‘Kowalski wired ‘the Président: 
“I urge you as’ commander-in-chief 'of our) great na-| 
tion to initiate; steps to restore to our fighting{men the! 
right and privilege of seeing our flag fly over the bases 


__at which they serve.” 
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OPPOSITION GROUPS UNITE 


BARCELONA, Thdrica:-—-A “Council of Democratic 
Forces ‘of Catalonia”, comprised of all democratic poli- 
tical and labor groups of Catalonia, has just been form- 
~ j ee Shae? opposition groups this Council Liles 
M oviment Socialista de Catalunya, Christian Democrats, 
Unién. Democrdtica ‘de Catalunya, Esquerra Republi- 
cana de Catalunya, Accié Catalana (liberal sectors) 
and the two most important outlawed labor groups, the 
Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo (CNT) and the 
Unién, General de Trabajadores (UGT). 

The Chairman. of this Council is a venerable demo- 
crat of great prestige, not only in Catalan circles and the 
rest. of Spain,.but internationally speaking as well. 

The Council has already issued an appeal to all 

Spanish democratic parties for the rapid formation in 
Madrid of a “Junta Democrdtica”. capable. of uniting 
all the liberal forces of Spain. The minimal basic pro- 
gramtof such a Junta would be the restoration of demo- 
cratic ‘liberties bya, government capable of being sum- 
monedto power by a “pacific, disciplined and unmis- 
takably democratic popular action.” 
) The intranquility aroused on all levels by the tre- 
mendows rise'-in the cost of living, the threat of mass 
unemployment in the textile and metal industries and 
the: probable’ failure of 'the “stabilization plan” would 
seem. to! favor this. union of democratic forces that con- 
sider themselves, capable of .the implementation of a 
plan for the improvement of the peninsular economy, 

Negotiation’ are under. way, with the other democra- 
tie: parties ‘such as Izquierda Demécrata Cristiana, Ac- 
cién Social Democrdtica and the Socialist. Party. 


IMPORTANT U.G.T. RESOLUTION 


The Unidn ‘General de Trabajadores, one. of the two 
big labor unions of Spain. outlawed by the Franco re- 
gime, held its VII Congress in Paris on August 13-15. 
The, following important Resolution was approved by 
the Congress: 

“That an “ALLIANCE OF LABOR UNIONS (ALI- 
ANZA EN QIC EE) be immediately formed in Spain 





by the UGT, to includevall democratic Tabor Sia 
tions within the country and in: exile: 

With such an end in view the Congress —etenened 
the Execiitive’ Committee to negotiate an agreement 
with the diréctors of the other big free labor union, 
the Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo or CNT, for 
a coordination of efforts against the Franco regime in 
the labor sphere. 

The ALIANZA SINDICAL will be national in char- 
acter and will ‘include all democratic labor organiza- 
tions in Spain and in exile. 





RESISTANCE CONGRESS 


MILAN, Oct. 7, Ibérica:—A “RESISTANCE CON- 
GRESS” organized‘ by the “International Union of 
Young Christian Democrats” was held in Varese on 
Sept. 28, 29 and 30th. During the final session, presided 
over by the Italian Under-Secretary of State, Signor 
Folchi, a motion was passed containing the following 
main points: 

“{The Congress] AFF IRMS the permanent value of 
the ideals that inspired the members of the European 
Resistance movements, magnified by the sacrifice of 
thousands of volunteers; rejects the reactionary nation- 
alisms of inhuman totalitarians . . . 

“ASKS consequently that all young people of Europe 
who were too young 15 years ago to appreciate the 
resistance workers, to study the message left by them 
and to evaluate their deaths; this should bring them 
to continue this work by ‘adapting it to the Rea 
realities of the present hour.” 


“(The Congress] DESIRES in particular the restora- 

tion of the -spiritual and political liberties of all the 
Spaniards and the collective liberties of the, Catalan 
and Basque peoples; encourages all the militant Span- 
ish Christian Democrats to continue, with tenacity and 
hope, the work which they have undertaken,” 
_, After the final session a parade took place through 
the, principal streets of the city, ending with a ceremony 
in which there was a moment of silence in memory of 
the democratic ARamATS fighting the Spanish dicta- 
torship. 
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ruary 3rd, 1953, the Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs announced that the British Government could not 
approve of any measure which would incorporate Spain 
in the Western defence system; and although on May 
2nd he had to withdraw his opposition to a bilateral 
Spanish-American pact, he insisted that this should not 
imply the admission of Spain to N.A.T.O. by a back 
door. In the summer of 1953 the signing of the agree- 
ment still seems to have been delayed by further Bri- 
tish objections. A situation of great tension was devel- 
oping, and Franco declared in Arriba that one of Eng- 
land’s chief objects had always been to weaken Spain, 
a policy which had been seen at work in the foundation 
of the Masonic Lodges and the Socialist Internationals. 
However he was more moderate towards England than 
towards France, because he believed her to have more 
influence with the United States, and perhaps also be- 
cause she held a key position in peripheral strategy. 
The question of Gibraltar was raised chiefly within 
Spain however, and we scarcely hear of it after a certain 
day in 1954, when a crowd of students, instead of go- 
ing to the British Embassy to demand the return of 
Gibraltar, went to Security Headquarters and demanded 
the head of the Director General. Hostility to France 
was “nuch more violent, as witnessed by Franco’s re- 
marks on American television mentioned above, or the 
article in Arriba on February 28th, 1952, in which, writ- 
ing about the Atlantic Conference at Lisbon, he said 
that France wanted to destroy the only two powerful 
armies remaining in Europe—the Spanish and the Ger- 
man, so as to take over the Benelux countries and 
dominate the Continent. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE MISSION TO CAIRO. 
Early in 1951 therefore, Franco began to negotiate with 
the United States and started building the Eastern arch 
of the “bridge between the two worlds.” The Western 
arch, the Spanish-American community, was already 
beginning to crumble. It’s great moment had been its 
rapprochement with Argentina, but this had come to 
an end with mutual disillusionment in the famous Pro- 
tocol,(1) since when Spanish-American policy had been 
reduced to speech-making at the Institute of Spanish 
Culture. There were in fact very few services that Spain 
could render the U.S. in Spanish-America; and Franco 
could not approach the other Spanish-speaking nations 
in the process of achieving their economic independence, 
nor would he have dared even if he could. The Spanish 
press had been the only one in Europe which dared ap- 
plaud the invasion of Guatemala, and that same sum- 
mer it received Trujillo with acclamations, describing 
him as “the bulwark of Western Civilization in the 
Carribbean.” 

Artajo’s mission to the Near East in April 1952 was 
a striking example of the extraordinary unreality of his 
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Arab policy. The occasion of its 
being undertaken has already been 
mentioned; it seems that Churchill 
was considering occupying Cairo, 
and Artajo (who must have had 
a high opinion of his own ability 
and influence) offered his good 
offices to England, and announced 
that he would do his best to fur- 
ther the inclusion of the Arab 
League in the defensive system of 
the West. Apart from its effect as 
propaganda, the mission had no 
success. Artajo issued vaguely en- 
thusiastic announcements from 
Cairo, keeping to general topics 
such as collaboration of Catholi- 
cism and Islam against Atheistic 
Materialism, but he answered eva- 
sively whenever he was asked about 
any concrete matter, like the Me- 
diterranean Pact, or Morocco. On 
hearing of the mission, the Secre- 
tary of the Arab League stated that 
Spanish-Arab collaboration would 
depend on what was the Spanish 
attitude to Morocco; after his in- 
terview with Artajo he denied that 
they had discussed a Mediterran- 
ean Pact, and on June 2nd he de- 
clared that support of Spain did 
not imply approval of Franco. 
Since Spain at the same time re- 
fused to recognise Farouk as King 
of Egypt, the mission was generally 
considered to have been a failure. 

Meanwhile negotiations with the 
United States were slowly getting 
under way. They actually began, 
as is now known, at a meeting be- 
tween Franco and the United 
States Ambassador in El Pardo 
Palace on March 14th. On July 
17th Admiral Sherman arrived in 
Spain on a three days’ visit; on 
the 21st a spokesman of the State 
Department announced that nego- 
tiations had begun on March 14th, 
and that since they had been un- 
able to agree with France and Eng- 
land as to the inclusion of Spain 
in the defense of the West, there 
would be a bilateral agreement; 
that Admiral Sherman had estab- 
lished the basis for this agreement, 


























and that economic and military missions would shortly 
be arriving in Spain. These missions in fact arrived dur- 
ing the summer, the military mission under General 
Spry spent six weeks in Spain, and the economic, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Sidney Suffrin, stayed until De- 
cember. 

However the negotiations dragged on for two years. 
Apart from such knotty problems as the right to hold 
Protestant services and fly the American flag at the 
bases, there were others of the sort we have seen touched 
on in the New York Times, or of an economic nature. 
The American Government wanted to give preference 
to private enterprise carried out according to Mr. Suf- 
frin’s plan, in conformity with its Capitalistic beliefs; 
however Franco insisted on absolute freedom of action 
for the Spanish Government, and this he finally ob- 
tained with the catastrophic consequences we are now 
experiencing. 

It was not until April 1952 that the permanent mili- 
tary and economic missions were finally established in 
Spain. The negotiations hung fire. On October 9th 
Franco gave an interview to the Washington Post in 
which he said that he was not prepared to hand over 
the bases except for joint use; and on the 29th of the 
same month Lequerica stated that it was the fault of 
masons and atheists that operations were advancing 
so slowly. The truth was that they were waiting for the 
results of the American elections. 

Towards the end of 1952, when the elections were 
over, General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, arrived in Spain. On April 9th the new Ambas- 
sador Mr. James Dunn was appointed, and on May 2nd 
he left for Washington to discuss Franco’s conditions in 
detail before the Budget vote in June.(2) 

On August 27th the Concordat was signed, and on 
September 26th the Agreement. As Galinsoga said: “a 
profound sensation of relief spread through the Western 
world.” 


FRANCO TAKES PART IN THE COLD WAR 
From this moment Franco began to play his part in the 
cold war, a part which was explicitly entrusted to him 
when he was admitted to the United Nations on De- 
cember 14th with the favourable vote of the US.- 
S.R.(3) He now had nothing to fear from the Western 
world. The maintenance of the regime depended on a 
policy of balance of fear; that was why the Spanish 
press reacted so violently against any attempt at reduc- 
tion of international tension, such as was made for in- 
stance by the Mendés-France Government. 

However the Spanish-American agreement had de- 
prived Franco of his liberty of action. It was said in 
Madrid that when Spanish diplomats took an inde- 
pendent line at the London Conference over Suez, John 
Foster Dulles asked Martin Artajo: “Senor Artajo, have 


you become a Communist?” $i non e vero, a ben trova- 
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to. Franco’s need of a backer was far too desperate 
for him to allow himself independence within the frame- 
work of the American alliance. 

The United States gave financial support to Franco’s 
economic policy and economic mismanagement. (4) 
What did Spain give in exchange? The great air-sea 
base at Rota and two other huge bomber bases (one at 
Torrejon de Ardoz near Madrid, and one at Saragossa) , 
an oil pipeline connecting these bases, seven radar sta- 
tions and two large naval depots. When Artajo visited 
the United States in 1956, he told the press that in de- 
ciding the situation of the bases the possibility of nuclear 
weapons had been taken into account; and in Decem- 
ber 1957, after the first “sputnik” had been launched 
and the allied European nations were showing a cer- 
tain opposition to the American desire to instal launch- 
ing-sites, Dulles went to Madrid, where it seems he 
found a more compliant attitude. It is known that de- 
pots of nuclear weapons still exist in Spain and that 
rocket-launching sites are being installed; and the Span- 
ish people have to put up with these hazards, without 
a single individual being allowed to express an opinion 
on the subject. At the same time, were we not told by 
an American statesman that the base at Torrejon had 
been chosen at the insistent request of Franco himself, 


who wanted to have some “impressive spectacle” close to 
Madrid? 


“OPERATION MOROCCO” 

While the Concordat and the Spanish-American agree- 
ment were being signed, Franco was engaged on his 
most important operation in the realm of foreign policy 
—an operation to do with his special subject Morocco; 
an operation which was to bring him the worst set-back 
of his career until the present economic crisis. An ex- 
Minister of the regime who has crossed over to the op- 
position said that what happened to Franco in Morocco 
was as if a Professor had been expelled from his own 
lecture-room. 

When Mohammed V was exiled by the French, Fran- 
co thought that the time for his great project had ar- 
rived. It must be a policy that a) satisfied his longing 
for “greatness”; b) defeated the objects of the “eternal 
enemies of Spain”; c) pleased his Arab friends; d) per- 
haps gave separate status to the Spanish Zone, thus 
realizing his old ideal—though on a small scale—of “a 
united Spain and a united Morocco”.(5) It would ac- 
tually have been a wise policy had it been followed 
without reservations; Spain had nothing to lose in 
Morocco (except for well-paid posts for some of her 
soldiers) and could on the other hand be the gainer 
if she openly played the card of Moroccan independ- 
ence. 

But Franco set about his policy, as usual, in total ig- 
norance of the modern world and especially of the 
strong nationalist feeling in colonial territories. This 
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ignorance of his led him to believe that there would 
be no change in France’s foreign policy for some time, 
and also that he could rely on certain Moroccan poli- 
ticians. The result of his assumption that he could trick 
the former and rely on the latter was that he was de- 
ceived by them both. As for relying on the leading 
figures in the Spanish Zone, it was tantamount to tak- 
ing sides with Ben Arafa and E] Glaoui. At the critical 
moment a swift reaction took place. Ben-Torres (leader 
of the Reform and Independence Party), the Khalifa, 
and the High Commissioner Garcia Valifio, all ex- 
pressed their absolute opposition to the action of the 
French. So did Franco in an article in Arriba on Sep- 
tember 13th over his usual pseudonym “Hispanicus’. 
Press and radio, both in Spain and in the Spanish Zone, 
attacked France and called for sanctions from the United 
Nations. In the fall the Arab League intervened; the 
Assistant Secretary General, Sr. Ahmed Chouqueiri, 
gave several interviews in Spain and Morocco, and on 
December 11th he announced on Radio Tetuan that 
the Khalifa had come to terms with the Nationalist 
leaders. The new policy was proclaimed with pomp at 
the great demonstration at Tetuan on January 21st 
1954, on which day the Grand Vizir of El Maghzen(6) 
delivered into the hands of Garcia Valifio before a vast 
crowd a document signed by all the notables of the 
Spanish Zone, expressing their condemnation of the 
French action and adherence to the policy of Spain, 
and petitioning for a provisional separation of the Span- 
ish Zone, which was to be given full independence un- 
der the Khalifa’s rule. For a year and a half the feudal 
and traditional party under the Khalifa worked to- 
gether with the Nationalists under Ben-Torres; while 
the Spanish Zone was the centre of propaganda and 
organization connected with the struggle in the French 
Zone. It was said in Cairo that the Spanish Zone would 
be given their independence, or a Moroccan Govern- 
ment set up in Tetuan; but all that actually happened 
was a reform of the Khalifa’s Government, so as to ad- 
mit the Nationalists, and particularly Ben-Torres. 

The position amounted to a stale-mate. When Grand- 
val outlined a change of policy towards Morocco, at 
Rabat, there was praise for his initiative coupled with 
prophecies of disaster. Catroux’s visit to Mohammed V 
was severely criticized on the grounds that the only 
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- possible solution was the Sultan’s unconditional return. 


The same voices were heard raised against the Faure 
Plan. When France organized her army of liberation 
in the fall of 1955, Franco allowed her to establish bases 
in the Spanish Zone. On the Sultan’s return there was 
a period of confusion, but calm was soon restored, and 
the final verdict was that France had found a “valid 
spokesman” in the Sultan. 

The die had now been cast, and the fact had to be 
faced. However the Spanish Government tried to pre- 
vent the very thing it had seemed to desire. On Novem- 
ber 30th Franco told the United Press, Associated Press 
and International News Service that: “it would be dan- 
gerous to assume that the Moroccans are capable of 
keeping peace and order in their country”. This was 
the beginning of several months of incredible blindness 
and inertia on the part of the Spanish Government. 
There was still time to proclaim the independence of 
Morocco as a victory, and perhaps at the same time get 
nearer to an understanding with France. Instead they 
attempted to dam the flood that had been swelled partly 
by their own efforts, and then began a painful retreat, 
step by step, until the whole world saw Moroccan inde- 
pendence as a defeat for Spain.(7) 

The first idea was to delay granting independence as 
long as possible. To this end they considered a) nego- 
tiating with France in order to get the policies of both 
countries in line; b) continuing to treat with some of 
the notables of the Khalifa’s Zone and offering them 
new positions. But the Khalifa’s Zone proved non-co- 
operative; disturbances broke out all over the place; 
the Nationalist Ministers resigned; and the Khalifa 
himself issued a communiqué expressing his adherence 
to the principle of independence and a united Moroc- 
co. And when Garcia Valifio met the French Resident 
Dubois at El Palafito on December 10th, the latter re- 
fused to discuss any question except the security of 
frontiers. The Spanish Government had to give in; and 
on the 13th they declared their willingness to work for 
the independence and unity of Morocco. 

The next thing was to arrange for independence to 
be negotiated at a Tripartite Conference, and grant 
autonomy to the Spanish Zone. On January 19th, 1956, 
the Spanish Government put forward a programme of 
reforms intended to establish a special regime very much 

















like that of Spain in the Spanish Zone; but all the Mos- 
lem officials who were consulted rejected this plan. In 
Rabat, the Khalifa’s brother declared himself against 
it; and the Istiqlal opposed both projects, on the 
grounds that France had been the only other party to 
the Protectorate Treaty. 

When Moroccan Independence was declared on 
March 2nd 1956, the Spanish Government as usual 
adopted the tactics of an ostrich: it was presented as 
a triumph for the Caudillo. The Town Council of Te- 
tuan gave permission for a demonstration on condition 
that a deputation should express the Moroccan people’s 
gratitude to Franco. The organisers refused to carry 
out this stipulation and permission was withdrawn, but 
the demonstration took place all the same, and there 
were outbreaks of violence resulting in dead and wound- 
ed. Next day Ben-Torres, the Khalifa and the Rabat 
Government sent formal protests to Madrid; and for 
some time disturbances continued throughout the Span- 
ish Zone and demonstrations in the French Zone. Fran- 
co still tried to hold out, by asking for a definition of 
“interdependence” between the Zones, but a few days 
later Rabat asked that this should be postponed until 
an agreement with Spain had been reached. Once again, 
Franco had to give in. 

On April 4th the Sultan arrived at Madrid with the 
negotiating Commission. The proceedings took three 
days, and ended dramatically. The delegates had been 
in session for more than twelve hours, and the agree- 
ment was not finally signed until six o’clock on the 
morning of the 7th. It seems that Artajo’s last line of 
retreat was to ask again for a definition of interdepend- 
ence between the Zones, but the Moroccan delegates re- 
plied that this was a purely Moroccan affair. 

There is a plain lesson to be drawn from the collapse 
of Spanish dominion in Morocco. It is this: having oc- 
cupied her chosen place in the world, it was useless for 
Spain to play a different card in the hope of deceiving 
everyone else. The forces of history had to triumph in 
the end, and the trickster found himself in the ludicrous 
position of being tricked. 

Alberto Martin Artajo is a living example of the 
trickster tricked. I have already mentioned his visit to 
Washington in the Spring of 1956, his last interview 
with John Foster Dulles towards the end of the same 
year, and the sorry part he played in the London Con- 
ference in the Summer of 1956. It must have been hard 
for him to swallow the failure both of his Moroccan 
plans and his cherished Arab policy in the course of a 
few months. The London Conference was its last chapter 
and on his way back to Spain he saw Christian Pineau 
and laid the foundations of a European policy for his 
successor. Alberto Martin Artajo was relieved of his 
post in February 1957, for reasons of internal policy. 
‘Twelve years previously, when he first entered the Min- 
istry, he told anyone who was ready to listen to him 
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that he had only consented to take office so as to sup- 
port the peaceful replacement of Franco by Don Juan 
III. However he served the Caudillo so slavishly that 
he went so far as to procure the internment of his old 
political chief, José Maria Gil Robles, by the Portuguese 
Government. His great success consisted in consolidat- 
ing the position of the very man he said he wished 
to replace. 
(To be continued) 





(1) Franco had made approaches to Argentina, then under 
Peron, in 1946. Peron wanted to turn Argentina into a centre 
of attraction for those South American countries wanting to 
be economically independent of the United States. The notion 
of Hispanidad was no more to Franco than an ideological in- 
strument with which to approach the United States, as he 
wrote in so many words on November 11th in O Jornal of 
Rio. So that when in July 6th, 1947 Argentina sent a message 
to the other South American countries proclaiming the doc- 
trine of the “third position”, the Spanish Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs accepted it on July 12th, but only seven days 
later Franco announced his offer of strategic positions for the 
United States in Spain to the International News Service. 


(2) Among the mistakes made by the United States in Spain, 
(apart from the basic and fundamental one of giving help to 
Franco) we must reckon the lack of tact and sometimes the 
total ignorance of Spain of many of the officials sent there. 
The first Ambassador to be appointed after the annulment of 
the decision of 1946, was Mr. Stanton Griffis, who made 
himself unpopular by his nouveau riche ways. There is no 
need to say much about the present Ambassador, Mr. 
Lodge; enough has been written about him in the pages 
of Ibérica. I remember an Embassy official (I do not know 
who he was) asking me in obvious surprise what it was that 
we wanted, since the only time that Spain had had a par- 
liamentary government (he meant the Republic) there had 
been complete chaos. One would have supposed that any offi- 
cial sent to Spain possessed some knowledge of Spanish af- 
fairs, but this individual not only believed the Franco pro- 
paganda that the entire period of the Second Republic had 
been utter chaos, but was also ignorant of the fact that there 
had ever been a constitutional monarchy in Spain. 


(3) Don José Sebasti4n de Erice (mentioned in the first of 
these articles) was head of the Special Spanish Delegation 
to the United Nations on this occasion, and he said on his 
return to Madrid that Spain had been admitted in spite of 
the efforts of the U.S.S.R. to keep her out. 


(4) According to the Report of the Banco Central published 
in January 1959, American aid totalled 979.9 million dollars, 
of which 964.243 had already arrived—that is, practically all 
of it. Of the 319.143 millions “for defence”, 138.5 had been 
invested in food and cotton, 93.3 on raw materials for indus- 
try and only 119.6 on machinery and equipment. In fact the 
greater part of the American aid, thanks to Spain’s disastrous 
economic policy, took the form of agricultural products in- 
stead of investments towards economic development. The chief 
result of American aid was that it allowed Franco to continue 
his lunatic policy for several years more. 


(5) Franco’s Moroccan policy is clearly set out in Reivindi- 
caciones de Espana (Spanish Recoveries). 

(6) El Maghzen was the Khalifa’s government, and the Grand 
Vizir his Prime Minister. 


(7) For this last phase of the Moroccan problem up to the 
recognition of independence in Madrid on April 7th, 1956, I 
have followed in general the articles by Elena de la Souchére 
in Ibérica (June 15th and July 15th, 1956). 
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REASONS FOR OBSTINACY 


Though the Spanish press was instructed to minimize 
the importance of Khrushchev’s trip to the United 
States, also to minimize reports concerning the launch- 
ing of “Lunik IT’, no one has forgotten the enthusias- 
tic remarks made by Franco at the time of the launch- 
ing of “Sputnik I’. The second scientific achieve- 
ment did not elicit the slightest comment from the 
Spanish dictator, which fact could mean, given his 
proverbial caution, that he had been greatly im- 
pressed. 

The precipitate tour of European capitals made by 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs, the circumstances un- 
der which this tour took place and the letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of which he was the bearer, all 
prove the importance which General Franco attribu- 
ted to Khrushchev’s trip and its possible consequences. 
This is the first time that we hear of Franco’s expres- 
sing appreciation for American aid. Also, he was the 
only head of state to presume to publicly approve of 
the mission which the American President proposes 
to undertake, also the only head of state to empha- 
size to President Eisenhower the need “to be fore- 
warned against passivity and the danger of remain- 
ing on the defensive.” 

All of these examples of Franco’s international con- 
duct show him to be a most ardent champion of the 
cold war. Naturally there are other heads of state 
who share this position with him, but, should the 
moment come for a relaxation of international ten- 
sion, none would find themselves in so desperate a 
situation. Franco has no choice but to obstinately 
persist in promoting the cold war because it is pre- 
cisely this situation of fear and unrest that keeps him 
in power; it is precisely this situation which supplies 
him with means for survival and which helps him 
to circumvent all anticipated disasters. 

Other heads of state also close their eyes to the 
peaceful curve being gingerly approached, and con- 
tinue to bet on the cold war out of fanaticism or po- 
litical opportunism. Should we succeed in getting 
around this curve then these will change their line, 
but General Franco can not afford to give up the 
cold war, this for several reasons which are as fol- 
lows: a) The internal economic situation; b) the 
“unemployment” in the Army which would result 
from a relaxation of tensions; c) his need to cling to 
the only role open to him in international politics; 
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d) the peculiar composition of the foundations of his 
regime. 

The economic situation from which Spain has suf- 
fered for so many years has not improved nor does 
it show any signs of improvement. Lay-offs of work- 
ers in small plants continue ceaselessly; current bank 
accounts are diminishing in number; already there is 
talk in the Spanish press of the need to merge all 
factories employing less than 500 workers, a drastic 
measure which, given the structure of the Spanish 
production system, would affect almost half of all 
existing companies; there are constant increases in 
charges for public utilities and transportation costs, 
in the cost of living in general. The Minister of Com- 
merce, Sr. Gual Villalbi himself, stated recently in 
a speech delivered in Tortosa that “a pause is needed 
to replace the worn out screws and start the motor 
up again.” The crisis in the textile industry is more 
tense than ever; the Spanish press has even gone so 
far as to emphasize the need for an increase in un- 
employment compensation begun in March for tex- 
tile workers. 

As to the second reason for the cold war’s being 
indispensable to Franco, the military “unemploy- 
ment” that would result from a relaxation of ten- 
sions, everyone knows that the loss of Morocco caused 
a vast military withdrawal to the mother country. So 
far Franco has been able to stave off a confrontation 
of this problem by keeping his forces mobilized on a 
cold war footing. 

Were the tensions of the cold war to let up and 
the prospects of peace to improve, then a process of 
disarmament would ensue in which Franco would 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain. Not only 
would he lack effective resources, but even fictitious 
resources permitting him to adopt a new international 
policy to sustain himself on in the interior. ‘The inter- 
national thawing out would be his undoing. 

If, finally, we stop to examine the foundations of 
his regime, then we find as component parts the ter- 
rorism of the first years of his rule, together with 
the intranquility and insecurity of the country due 
to the course of the cold war in which Spain ap- 
peared to be well equipped and well remunerated. 
Once the cold war were to come to an end and dis- 
armament begin, where would the Spanish dictator 
obtain his support? 

In brief, we must recognize the fact that General 
Franco has basic reasons for obstinately persisting in 
his position as champion of the cold war. A relaxa- 
tion of tensions could bring about the total eclipse 
of his reign. 
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SPAIN, AN ANACHRONISM 
IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


As the months go by Spain, official Spain, seems to be 
settling back more and more into ways that would have 
delighted the conservatives . . . in the times of our 
grandparents. No longer is it a question of make-shift 
fascist imitations; such manners are no longer neces- 
sary. Evidently admission to the community of Western 
nations today does not even require the shop-worn 
demagogy of fifteen years ago. 

Our Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Castiella, has 
just made a grand tour of the European capitals, pos- 
ing jauntily before cameras and mobilizing the Span- 
ish press correspondents into a fantastic propaganda 
campaign. As a matter of fact his tour has not amount- 
ed to much more than plain old-fashioned tourism. In 
his interview with Mr. Herter the latter confined him- 
self to some reassuring words as to the Pentagon’s con- 
tinued need of the Spanish bases; his talk with Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd amounted to even less than that. Mr. 
Averoff, Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs, advised 
Castiella that plans for the often proposed Mediter- 
ranian Pact should be interred. As to General de Gaulle 
. . . Ah! Here we come to the piéce de resistance: a 
forty-minute interview, and some polite and diplomatic 
messages for the Caudillo, were considered ample cause 
for jubilation in the Spanish press. 

In the meantime M. Chaban-Delmas, a “Gaullist” 
and President of the French Assemblée, was in Madrid 
paving the way for M. Pinay’s visit there; and there 
is much talk in official spheres about the meeting be- 
tween the French Foreign Minister, Gouve de Mour- 
ville, and Castiella, to be held on the Island of Los 
Faisanos in the Northern border province of Bidasoa on 
October 24. In brief, it has suddenly been discovered 
that “The Pyrenees no longer exist” (for Francoism). 

But to get back to our sanctimonious Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who had gone so far as to divulge that 
de Gaulle had implied feelings of cordiality toward 
the Caudillo to him. This was really too ingenuous of 
Castiella, as it had really only been a matter of the 
usual polite phrases which heads of state find themselves 
obliged to utter from time to time. Two days later 
the press services of the French President’s office cir- 
culated semi-official denials of any hypothetical cordi- 
ality on the part of the French President with respect 
to the Spanish dictatorship. 
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Then, two days after that, another Spanish person- 
ality arrived in Paris: Don Juan de Bourbon, Count 
of Barcelona, who was received by General de Gaulle 
with exactly the same degree of ceremony as Castiella 
had been received. Without a doubt the Count de Casa 
Rojas, Spanish Ambassador in Paris, was behind this 
meeting. The Count makes no secret of his allegiance 
to Don Juan, whom he always receives with full honors. 
Here in Madrid monarchists have jumped to conclu- 
sions and interpreted this sequence of events as a sign 
of tacit support by the French Government (which 
would seem highly unlikely to me) and have become 
enthusiastic supporters of all of France’s moves on the 
international scene. 

What is significant about all of this is the complete 
lack of imagination of the Spanish authorities, their 
persistent conformance to obsolete molds. Their salon 
diplomacy goes to pieces when confronted by political 
realities; their “liberal” and underhanded economic 
policy only aims at keeping afloat, for the benefit of 
the banks; their Catholicism is of the utterly reaction- 
ary variety, and their “Justice” repressions backed up 
by arguments that would make any civilized policeman 
blush with shame. 


“GOOD” AND “BAD” CATHOLICS 

This ultraconservatism could lead diplomacy into more 
than one thorny situation. For example, the Catholic 
problem has deteriorated during the last few months. 
An allout campaign against the French Church is be- 
ing waged from Spain by Opus Dei. On the occasion 
of the Holy See’s definitive condemnation of the work- 
er-priests, the Spanish newspapers were instructed to be- 
little the French Catholics and to accuse them of “pro- 
gressivism.” There has been much talk about an ar- 
ticle appearing in ABC entitled “Apostles or Apostates?” 
by Luis Maria Ansén. This Sr. Ansén is beginning to 
figure as one of the luminaries of the situation. It was 
he who, because of an attack on freedom of the press, 
was demolished two years ago by the French newspaper 
Le Monde which, surely because of Sr. Ansén’s middle 
name, referred to him as “Senorita”. Ansén was enfuri- 
ated by the attack on his virility, and the French jour- 
nalist withdrew his remarks insofar as that question 
was concerned, but added that that only made the 
case against him all the worse. 

The attack on “Christian progressivism” became more 
clearcut in the position taken during the 19th Spanish 
Week of Theology by Dr. Pedro Rodriguez Garcia, a 
priest of Opus Dei. According to this gentleman’s way 
of thinking all Catholics who are not reactionaries, con- 
formists and members of authoritarian regimes are 
“Marxists”. At the moment this attack is related to an 
attempt to justify the forthcoming trial of Julio Cerén, 
Luciano Rincon and other left-wing Catholics, now 
imprisoned in Carabanchel. Now with eyes to the fu- 
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ture, Opus Dei is trying to start a campaign of infil- 
tration into the “labor world,” and to show Rome that 
it is capable of fulfilling the function of ‘“‘Christianiza- 
tion” of worker-priests without any of the “dangers” 
usually inherent in such an operation. 


“GOOD” AND “BAD” AMERICANS 

The policy of separating the “good” Catholics from 
the “bad” ones is directed by Opus Dei. In the last 
weeks the policy of drawing the line between the 
“good” Americans and the “bad” ones has appeared, 
directed by I know not whom. The upper levels main- 
tained a discrete silence with respect to Khrushchev’s 
trip to the United States, but the outcry has begun in 
Falangist journalistic circles, that are nostalgic for Hit- 
ler, a campaign which is characterized by an infamous 
alliance between the extreme right-wing Falangists and 
the extreme right-wing monarchists, personified today 
in Serrano Sufer [Franco’s brother-in-law and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs during World War II]. The fact is 
that hack writers have been given the go-ahead to ri- 
dicule the Russian premier’s trip to the U.S., not only 
with respect to the guest, but with respect to the hosts 
as well. Apparently the theme song of the extreme 
rightists (including Opus Dei) is, as an ABC editorial 
put it, “The existence of two irreconcilable worlds that 
do not belong on the same planet.” 

Outside of Spain such a statement, coming from a 
government that is of no importance in international 
affairs, would only provoke ridicule. However for Spain 
and the Spaniards it is a very serious matter. This per- 
sistence of the international spirit of “crusade” is the 
best excuse for the persistence of the internal spirit 
of “crusade,” with its insane trials by military tribunals, 
systematic falsification of news from foreign sources, etc. 


MORE “CRIMES AGAINST THE 

SECURITY OF STATE” 

Probably the reader will have seen reports of the sen- 
tencing by military tribunal of the Communist leader, 
Sanchez Montero, and other of his co-religionists such 
as the metal worker Lobato, who was tortured for sev- 
eral days in the cells of Security Headquarters. The 
former received a sentence of 20 years and a day; the 
latter, 12 years and a day. 

Perhaps the reader will shrug his or her shoulders 
and say—oh well, they are only communists. But the 
truth of the matter is that they have not been sen- 
tenced for being communists and promoters of another 
dictatorial form of government, but merely for being 
enemies of our regime. 

Only two days before the trial the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs took the unprecedented step of circulat- 
ing a notice among the foreign press correspondents, a 
notice which could not have been more unfortunate 
in its wording: the dangerousness of the communist 
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party is “proven” by the attempts at strikes, etc. (whe- 
ther successful or not), and by “the bloody results of 
the subversions that have occurred in Spain.” .. . “All 
of these activities are crimes against the Security of 
State and, by virtue of the Law of March 3, 1943, 
come under Military Jurisdiction.” 

This statement is in flat contradiction of the famous 
booklet attacking the Spanish Socialists which was re- 
leased last spring by the Press Services of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (and which, according to some, is 
the product of Castiella’s own pen), which stated on 
page 107 [Spanish edition] that attacks against the se- 
curity of State are tried under civil jurisdiction, ac- 
cording to ordinary penal code, in compliance with the 
criminal law (Ley de Enjuiciamiento Criminal) “which 
grants the most ample defense measures to the defend- 
ents.” Could one find a sharper contrast than that be- 
tween this propaganda text and reality? 

Let it not be said that these measures pertain to com- 
munists alone, because only three days after the trial 
of the communists, Luis Alberto Solano Madariaga, a 
nephew of Salvador de Madariaga, was sentenced by 
military tribunal to three year’s imprisonment. He was 
charged with being a member of the ASU, but no testi- 
mony was taken or proofs submitted. And what about 
the sentencing in August of Srs. Cimadevilla, Llorens, 
Novo and other young students? And the trial being 
prepared at present against Julio Cerén Ayuso, and 
others? And why are the Socialists Guridi, Dr. Martin 
Santos and so many others kept in prison? The Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs would have done well to have 
maintained a silence about the sentencing of the com- 
munists. No doubt Castiella considered this a way of 
pleasing his American “allies”, but he should know 
that in America no one, whether communist or not, is 
sentenced to 20 years imprisonment simply for inciting 
to a pacific strike. 

Every day it becomes more imperative that the liberal 
people of America, the friends of the real Spain, should 
be informed about these matters. They should also know 
how the controlled press, especially Pueblo, of Madrid, 
which is edited by the Falangist Romero, bandy about 
the name of Walter Reuther, in connection with his 
arguments with Khrushtchev, while silencing the fact 
that Reuther’s ideas are completely incompatible with 
the government-controlled labor unions of Spain. 


WHAT ABOUT STABILIZATION? 

What is there to report about the progress of the fa- 
mous “stabilization plan”? Time goes by and nothing 
seems to happen. Businessmen are still waiting expec- 
tantly; credits are curtailed, and the peseta has sunk 
to 63 to the dollar in Tangier. The Government takes 
no decisive measures; it proclaims that it has dissolved 
its economic organizations, and it has in fact dissolved 
seven, but dozens more remain. 
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The economic recession shows no signs of letting up. 
From a very well-known source (Catholic labor organi- 
zations) we have reports of new layoffs in Renteria, 
Béjar, Marquina, Vitoria (over 100 workers), Novelda 
(140), Yecla (170), Onteniente (over 100). No longer 
is this trend confined to the textile industry; now it has 
spread to paper factories, crackers, porcelain works, 
even metal works. Recently 50 workers of the Hispano 
airplane plant in Seville were laid off; no more were 
let go for fear of strikes. Things are so bad that when 
Sr. Solis [Minister of Labor and Secretary General of 
the Falange] stated recently in a speech in San Se- 
bastian that “if by any chance there should be unem- 
playment .. . it should be solved” very lively reactions 
were provoked in Catholic labor circles. Juventud Obre- 
ra, the bulletin published by Juventud Obrera Catolica, 
went so far as to call Solis a liar. As I believe I have 
already reported, when Juventud Obrera Catolica con- 
vened in Toledo, a decision was approved to initiate a 
vigorous campaign against unemployment. The J.O.C. 
resolutions denounced all dismissals or lowering of the 
workers standard of living under the pretext of “ex- 
clusively economic equilibrium.” They also resolved 
that “Authentic and truly representative action by the 
labor Sindicatos was indispensable for the protection 
of the rights of the working class.”” Communists? Social- 
ists? No, simply Catholic workers, who dare to call a 
Minister a liar. 

The Minister in question seems to be less concerned 
about his prestige among the Spanish workers than for 
that which he appears to enjoy among German busi- 
nessmen. In its edition of September 17 the Industrie 
Kurier of Diisseldorf criticized the ambiguities of the 
Decree-Law with respect to foreign investment (all is 
left to governmental arbitrariness) but it went on to 
praise Solis. Furthermore, Krupp’s representative in 
Spain enjoys the complete confidence of the Minister- 
Secretary General of the Falange. 

If to all of this we add the fact that the steel pro- 
ducers of Bilbao are grinding their teeth because the 
Ministry of Commerce has fixed their prices while 
talking of “economic liberalism,” that railway fares and 
Madrid transport fares have gone up, we will begin 
to get some idea of this chaotic scene. We are living 
in an absurd world. Only a few days ago a friend 
pointed out to me in exasperation that whereas his fac- 
tory was on the verge of bankruptcy, the Royal Madrid 
[football team] had been paid two million pesetas for 
two games alone. Where are we, anyway? Well, in the 
best of possible worlds, according to our Caudillo in a 
speech made at the end of his summer vacation in his 
home town, El Ferrol. After being acclaimed by the 
Commanding Officers of the garrisons of Galicia and 
Asturias, a relatively easy undertaking for the Generalis- 
simo with his military lingo, he embarked upon the 
stormy seas of economic matters: having claimed that 
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“we have succeeded in raising our agricultural yield” 
(when everyone knows that the per capita production 
of most agricultural products has declined considerably 
in the last 13 years) he spoke of the “substantial in- 
crease in the national income” (substantial increase for 
the banks, that is), ending up with the greatest vul- 
garities about “Spain’s maritime mission.” Since he was 
on the verge of so much prosperity, why didn’t he cite 
some curious statistics which have just been released by 
the Justice Department on crimes in 1958? Most types 
of crimes have decreased, except for those “against the 
security of state”, i.e., political crimes, which increased 
from 88 in 1957 to 188 in 1958. Also increased are 
the “crimes of clandestine immigration,’ and “illegal 
possession of weapons.” All very idyllic, isn’t it, General? 


WHAT ABOUT THE OPPOSITION? 

Naturally these anachronistic diplomatic, economic and 
repressive ways must provoke reactions from the opposi- 
tion. Or does it too suffer from an analogous ana- 
chronism? That is a tough question which I for one 
would not try to answer. However one must have faith 
in the progress made so far in the formation of oppo- 
sition forces. 

I now am in a position to amplify my reports of a 
month ago about the formation of an opposition Junta 
in Catalonia. Such a Junta now exists, under the presi- 
dency of a venerable democratic personage, and it is 
made up of very diverse elements ranging from “Unid 
Democratica” (moderate Social Christians) to “Movi- 
ment Socialista” and the “Front d’Alliberement.” Ap- 
parently the Junta has executive powers, and is more 
than just an alliance of political groups. 

In the rest of Spain the formation of an alliance is 
being attempted among a series of opposition groups 
that could be described as left of center. According to 
my information Izquierdo-Demécrata Cristiana [left- 
wing Christian democrats], Accién Democratica y So- 
cial [Social and Democratic Action] and the Socialist 
Party (majority tendency) have come to an explicit 
agreement, having happily bypassed the troublesome 
monarchist question. This question appears to be the 
factor separating these groups from the Unidén Espa- 
nola, whichis outside of the alliance for the time being, 
although conversations with them are in progress. On 
the other hand the more leftist Socialist minorities and 
the important Agrupacién Socialista Universitaria and 
the Frente de Liberacién Popular do not seem to be 
in the alliance, which for the moment seems more 
limited than is that of Catalonia. However, it is a good 
thing to begin, if one begins for something. And if it 
is not forgotten that, soonor or later, the average Spani- 
ard, the man in the street, is the only one to decide 
Spain’s destiny. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, 29 de septiembre, 1959 
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